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THE RELATIVITY OF PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS AND 
THE METHOD OF SYSTEMATIC RELATIVISM. 


I. THe FAasie or tHE Horrentot HUNTERS AND THE SYSTEMATIC 
RELATIVIST 


NCE upon a time, two Hottentot hunters came upon a herd of 
elephants, and each hunter proceeded to systematize the situa- 
tion by counting the elephants. It so happened that one of the 
hunters counted from left to right and the other hunter counted 
from right to left. Despite this important difference in starting 
point and in the direction of research, the two hunters agreed that 
there were eleven elephants. But whereas one hunter insisted that 
Elephant No. 1 was a large male with a bad temper and offered 
many plausible arguments in support of this thesis, the other 
hunter insisted that Elephant No. 1 was a small end rather timid 
young female, and offered equally plausible arguments in support 
of that thesis. From argument the two hunters descended to 
epithet, and would finally have come to blows but for the fact that 
a systematic relativist happened along who offered to mediate the 
quarrel. 

When he had listened to both sides, the systematic relativist 
said: ‘‘It is clear that the opposite characteristics which the two of 
you attribute to Elephant No. 1 can not, in the nature of elephants, 
co-exist. However, the world is a manifold of systems, and the two 
of you are talking in two different systems. Elephant No. 1 in one 
system is identical with Elephant No. 11 in the other system. 
Speaking generally, if m represents the ordinal number of any 
elephant in one system and ’ represents the ordinal number of the 
same elephant in the other system, your formula of translation in 
order to understand each other is: n equals 12—n’. So you see, 
gentlemen, when you ascribe incompatible characteristics to Ele- 
phant No. 1, you are not contradicting each other at all, and there 
is no dispute between you for me +o settle.”’ 

This was very confusing to the two Hottentot hunters, so they 
ate the systematic relativist and called in a near-by witch-doctor to 
settle their dispute. The witch-doctor, after donning his judicial 
robes and examining the entrails of a bull, declared: ‘‘ Elephants 
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should always be counted from left to right. This follows from the 
nature of the universe, and also it follows from the nature of ele- 
phants. In accordance with this simple and salutary rule, we find 
that Elephant No. 1 is, in reality, a large male with a bad temper. 
The hunter who has denied this obvious truth has fallen into error 
by failing to observe this simple and salutary rule. In fact he has 
been thinking backwards and standing the universe on its head. 
For these errors he should make due compensation.”’ 

The two hunters were well satisfied with this common-sense 
decision, which they faithfully observed, and lived happily for ever 
after. 


II. THe TuHesis or Systematic RELATIVISM. 


The thesis which I wish to defend is that the systematic rela- 
tivist was right in thinking that there was no inconsistency between 
the viewpoints of the two Hottentot hunters, that each was right in 
what he was affirming and each was wrong in thinking that he was 
contradicting his companion, and that the two Hottentot hunters 
should have eaten the witch-doctor instead of the systematic rela- 
tivist. Put more abstractly, statements which, if made within the 
same system, would be incompatible propositions, may be both true 
in two different but compatible systems, and may even be identical 


within two such systems. The thesis may be applied, I think, to the 
doctrines of philosophy as well as to the practical beliefs of un- 
civilized men. 


III. Tue Revativiry or Puiosopuic Systems. 


The traditional controversies of philosophy, monism versus 
pluralism, rationalism versus empiricism, realism versus subjective 
idealism, idealism versus materialism, and all the other squabbling 
couples of philosophy, are a perennial source of discouragement to 
the student of philosophy. How does it happen that after more 
than two thousand years of hard thinking we are no nearer the 
solution of these issues of ontology and epistemology than were the 
thinkers of ancient Greece? Is progress in philosophy an illusion? 
Are all philosophers somehow off on the wrong track? <A good 
many currents of contemporary philosophizing are fundamentally 
attempts to answer these questions. Pragmatism would deny the 
category of truth or falsity to philosophical doctrines and issues 
that do not have consequences for conduct. Logical positivism 
assigns all metaphysical doctrines and disputes to the realm of non- 
sense. There is, I think, an element of truth in these doctrines, as 
well as in many other contemporary doctrines that seek to char- 
acterize traditional philosophical disputes as unreal or verbal. 
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At the same time none of us really believes that all of the founders 
of the great philosophical systems were merely wasting their time 
playing with words that are devoid of significance. For the fact 
is uneseapable that all of the natural and social sciences, all the 
systems of law and ethics that we know, have taken their growth 
from these supposedly insignificant philosophical doctrines. If 
we are to be faithful to history, we must explain not only why 
philosophers do not agree but also why, even in their disagreements, 
philosophers have illumined the world. 

Both of these requirements which history imposes are met, I 
think, by the thesis or hypothesis of systematic relativism. Applied 
to the field of systematic philosophy, this viewpoint suggests that 
the differences between philosophic systems are not differences to 
which the categories of truth and falsity are relevant, that we are 
dealing here rather with differences of logical structure or perspec- 
tive, and that philosophies which have been regarded as contra- 
dictory may turn out on analysis to be compatible—or even 
identical—in content, though differing as to form. 

‘We may perhaps find some light on the inter-relations of philo- 
sophie systems if we consider the field in which rational system- 
making has had its longest career, that is, the field of geometry. 
Kuclid himself used a great many terms for which no rigorous 
definitions were offered.1_ The euclidean geometry has been re- 
stated in more adequate form by Hilbert, who uses only five un- 
defined terms, point, straight line, plane, between, congruent.” 
The mathematician Veblen has succeeded in reducing the number 
of undefined terms in euclidean geometry to two, namely, point and 
order.» In Veblen’s system of euclidean geometry, lines, angles, 
circles, and all the other elements of euclidean geometry are logical 
constructs of point and order. The mathematician Huntington has 
formulated a system of euclidean geometry in which the only 
geometric elements which are undefined are sphere and inclusion.* 

Suppose now that certain bad manners that obtain among 
philosophers were taken over by geometricians. Each of these 
system-makers would feel constrained to assert that the geometrical 
world in reality consists of the basic concepts which are the starting 
points of his system. Each system-maker would show that the 
terms used as starting points by other system-makers are not in 
reality basic, and can be analyzed and explained in terms of his 

1 See T. L. Heath, Elements of Euclid (1908). 

2D. Hilbert, Foundations of Geometry (trans. by Townsend, 1902), p. 3. 

3 Q. Veblen, ‘‘A System of Axioms for Geometry,’’ in Transactions of the 
American Mathematical Society, Vol. 5 (1904), pp. 343-384. 


4 Huntington, ‘‘A Set of Postulates for Abstract Geometry,’’ in Mathe- 
matische Annalen, Vol. 73 (1912-1913), pp. 522-559. 
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own basic concepts. Our bad-mannered geometrician might go on 
to argue that each rival system puts the cart before the horse, or 
stands the world on its head, or runs into a vicious circle, because 
it assumes as postulates propositions which presuppose the very 
theorems they are designed to prove, and which, in his own system, 
are derived and deduced from those theorems. From all of which 
our bad-mannered geometrician would conclude that the crisis in 
contemporary geometry is the result of not looking at first prin- 
ciples first and thus failing to see that in reality the world of space 
consists of points and order or of spheres and inclusion or some 
other sufficient set of geometric elements. 

In fact, however, we find that geometricians who have elabo- 
rated different systems of euclidean geometry are perfectly willing 
to recognize the logical equivalence of these systems. Formulae of 
translation have been worked out which permit any proposition in 
one of these systems to be equated with some proposition in any of 
the other equivalent systems.® 

Can the same principle of logical tolerance be applied to the 
diversity of philosophic systems? 

I believe that this question is to be answered in the affirmative. 
Let me say at the outset, however, that I can not offer a rigorous 
proof of this thesis. Such a proof would have to take the form of 
a series of translation formulae demonstrating that for every pro- 
position in System A there is an equivalent proposition in System 
B. Unfortunately the present state of development of philosophic 
system-building does not permit rigorous proof of this character. 
Indeed I know of no philosophic system, not even excepting the 
systems of Spinoza, Descartes, or Wittgenstein, in which a clear 
formulation of postulates and theorems has been achieved. Never- 
theless I think it possible to offer some argument in support of the 
thesis that apparently conflicting philosophies may turn out on 
analysis to be compatible or even equivalent in content. 

From the standpoint of the natural history of philosophies we 
may trace the growth of philosophic systems along a line of develop- 
ment that recurs again and again. In the beginning is the idea that 
gives a system its distinctive character and importance. Applied 
to some current problem or to some field of experience the idea 
enlightens us. A broader formulation or application of the idea is 
attempted. Facts appear that do not conform to the scheme. For 
a time these facts may be ignored or bent to fit the idea. But at 

5 The situation in physics is comparable. Einstein defines the principle 
of special relativity in these terms: ‘‘If K is an inertial system, then every 
other system K’ which moves uniformly and without rotation relatively to K 


is also an inertial system; the laws of nature are in accordance for all inertial 
systems’’ (The Meaning of Relativity, p. 27). 
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some point this becomes impossible. The idea is revised to take 
account of the new facts. As systems grow more inclusive they 
tend to incorporate more and more qualifications. In this manner 
divergent systems tend to approximate each other as they grow 
more inclusive. A philosophy of esthetics, if it treats of the nar- 
row realm of life in studios, museums, and concert halls, may have 
no relevance to other branches of philosophy, but if the field of 
esthetics is viewed in broader proportions, as Kant viewed it, cover- 
ing the entire field of perceptual experience, then a doctrine that 
covers that field must be vitally relevant to the problems of epi- 
stemology, ethics, and cosmology. In the field of physics the 
classical conflict between the Ptolemaic and the Copernican systems 
vanishes into a non-existent ether if enough qualifications are laid 
upon the earlier system. Political systems that appear to be dia- 
metrically opposed may approximate identity as each qualifies its 
distinctive idea to take account of a common world of fact. 

One may suggest a geometric analogy. Take any two distinct 
points in a given plane. It is possible to draw about these points 
as centers two mutually exclusive circles, enclosing no space in 
common. But increase the diameter of the two circles, and, no 
matter how far apart, they will eventually overlap. Increase the 
diameter further, and the common space grows proportionately 
while the relative fraction of space covered by one and not the 
other approaches zero. If finally we speak of the system of all 
points which are included in circles having point A as a center, 
and the system of all points included in circles having point B as a 
center, we find that the two systems are no longer mutually ex- 
elusive, or even overlapping, but are in fact identical, both includ- 
ing all the points of the given plane. So, I suggest, two philosophic 
systems may be so restricted in scope and so far apart in origin as 
to have no content in common. But increase the diameter or scope 
of the two systems and you have an increasing common content. 
And what is perhaps more important, you have no content in either 
system which can not be reached and included by an extension of 
the other system. 


(1) Monism and Pluralism 


Typical, perhaps, of the traditional antinomies of philosophy 
is the conflict of monism and pluralism. The statement that the 
world is one and the statement that the world is many appear to be 
inconsistent doctrines. If, however, we proceed to qualify the doc- 
trine of monism, as all flesh-and-blood monists have qualified it, 
by recognizing that the one world has many parts, aspects, or 


6 See, e.g., Spinoza, Hthics (trans. by Elwes, 1901), secs. XIII, XIV, XVI. 
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modes, and if we likewise qualify the doctrine of pluralism, as all 
flesh-and-blood pluralists have done,’ by recognizing that the many 
things of the world do constitute a world, there is no longer any 
logical inconsistency between the two doctrines, and systems built 
about these different doctrines may be compatible and may even 
turn out to be identical. 

Thus Spinoza, generally regarded as the most monistic of the 
monists, asserts : 


Substance absolutely infinite is indivisible. [Ethics, sec. XITI.] 


Besides God no substance can be granted or conceived. [Sec. XIV.] 


But Spinoza, after thus affirming the principle of monism, is quick 
to add this qualification : 


From the necessity of the divine nature must follow an infinite number of 
things in infinite ways—that is, all things which can fall within the sphere of 
infinite intellect. [Sec. XVI.] 


Thus the monist Spinoza admits the existence of an infinite 
number of things. Is there any basic contradiction between such 
a monism and the extreme pluralism of Leibniz? Leibniz is con- 
sidered the most pluralistic of the philosophical pluralists because 
he said: 


These Monads are the real atoms of nature and, in a word, the elements 
of things. [Monadology, Sec. 3.] 


The Monads have no windows, through which anything could come in or 
go out. ([Sec. 7.] 


This extreme atomistic pluralism is soon qualified, for section 
40 of the Monadology states: 


We may also hold that this supreme substance, which is unique, universal 
and necessary, nothing outside of it being independent of it,—this substance, 
which is a pure sequence of possible being, must be illimitable and must con- 
tain as much reality as is possible. ([Sec. 40.] 


Whence it follows that God is absolutely perfect. [Sec. 41.] 


We may say, I suppose, that what is primary and basic for 
Spinoza is secondary and qualifying for Leibniz, and vice versa. 
But logical opposition between Leibnizian pluralism and Spinozistic 
monism is possible only if the qualifications that appear in the six- 
teenth or fortieth proposition of the system are ignored. 

To recognize that a system of monism may be logically equiva- 
lent to a system of pluralism is not to assert that the two systems 
are emotionally identical or equivalent as stimuli to thought, and I 


7 See, e.g., Leibniz, Monadology (trans. by Latta, 1925), secs. 3, 4, 7, 40, 
41. 
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do not mean to dismiss as unimportant the differences involved in 
the two formulae. Accepted as directives of rational inquiry, mon- 
ism suggests that in any situation we are to search for the underly- 
ing unities that hold together elements apparently distinct or op- 
posed. Pluralism suggests that we look for the hidden lines of 
cleavage in terms of which apparent unities may be resolved into 
their separate components. These divergent approaches will vary 
in comparative usefulness depending upon time and place, tem- 
perament and purpose. It is important, I think, to recognize these 
differences. It is also important, I think, to establish that the dif- 
ferences between two such philosophical systems do not constitute 
a true-false issue, that these differences are differences of structure, 
of perspective, of emotional value, social symbolism or practical 
usefulness, rather than differences of objective content, i.e., dif- 
ferences in what is asserted. 


(2) Realism and Subjective Idealism 


Consider the puzzle of the epistemologists: ‘‘Do things exist 
apart from our knowledge of them?’’ The question appears at 
first blush to permit of a clear yes-or-no division between realists 
and subjective idealists. The latter begin bravely enough with 
“fesse est percipt,’’*® but in the end they agree that our ancestors 


lived before we thought of them, that forces of which we are not 
aware exist and affect our lives, and that no great physical trans- 
formation comes over a chair when we stop looking at it.° These 
facts the subjective idealist may explain in terms of a divine being 
that perceives things when mortals do not perceive them, or in terms 
of a distinction between a kind of existence which is found when an 
object is being perceived and some other mode of being, less honor- 
able than true existence, which may be assigned to objects that are 
not being perceived but would be perceived or would have been 
perceived under certain conditions. Whatever the qualification 
adopted, the subjective idealist, if he is not discouraged too soon, 
achieves a system which is locable in the same world of experience in 
which the realist locates his propositions. 

Again one can point to differences of emotion or attitude. 
What is the rule, the first thing to consider, or the Number One 
Elephant in one philosophy, may be the exception, the last thing 
to contemplate, or Elephant No. 11, in another philosophy. But 
every significant truth that can be expressed in the system of sub- 
jective idealism can be expressed, in some other terms, in the system 


8 See Berkeley, Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, 
sec. 3. 


9 Ibid., sec. 33. 
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of realism. If the realist says that chairs do not dissolve when they 
are not being perceived, the subjective idealist may say with equal 
force that divine perception of chairs continues when our own 
human perceiving is interrupted. The empirical meaning, the 
verifiable content, of the two propositions is identical, however 
divergent the emotional overtones may be. 


(3) Materialist and Idealist Interpretations of History 


Consider, further, the supposed opposition between materialism 
and idealism as philosophies of history. The historical material- 
ist, in defending his position, will show how each significant event 
in history has been a product of economic developments, technology, 
material resources, the natural history of earth, air, fire, and 
water.’° The idealist counters by demonstrating that the rdle of 
material things in history can always be explained in terms of 
human will, knowledge, belief.11 Things are not resources in them- 
selves; they become resources as men grow more resourceful. The 
economic order is itself an order of human wants and sacrifices, 
satisfactions and acts of will. Technology is a form of knowledge. 

It seems to me that in this argument both parties are right in 
what they affirm and both parties are wrong in believing that they 
have ‘‘cornered”’ reality. 

If both parties agree that there is a determinate relationship 
between human ideas and environmental realities, it is immaterial 
that one says, ‘‘The idea creates the environment,’’ and the other 
says, ‘‘The environment creates the idea.’’ Whatever can be said 
in one language can be said in the other.’” 

I do not mean to suggest that materialists and idealists neces- 

10 Marx offered the following formulation of the thesis of materialism: 
‘*The mode of production in material life determines the general character 
of the social, political and spiritual processes of life. It is not the conscious- 
ness of men that determines their existence, but, on the contrary, their social 
existence determines their consciousness’? (Marx, Preface to A Contribution 
to the Critique of Political Economy (trans. N. I. Stone, 1904), p. 11. Cf. 
also Bukharin, Historical Materialism (1925): ‘‘The mental life of society is 
a function of the forces of production’’ (p. 61). 

11 Thus Hegel asserts: ‘‘The history in question has constituted the ra- 
tional necessary course of the World-Spirit ...’’ (Philosophy of History 
trans. Sibree, 1894, p. 11). And cf. Schopenhauer: ‘‘The world is My 
idea:’? (World as Will and Idea, Bk. I, sec. 1). Recent and instructive ex- 
amples of the idealistic approach in history are to be found in Whitehead, 
Adventures of Ideas (1933), and Benedict, Patterns of Culture (1934), par- 
ticularly chapter IV. 

12 Thus Engels himself specifically disclaims the idea that economic de- 
terminism is the exclusive mode of historical explanation. (Letter of Engels 


to J. Bloch, Sept. 21, 1890, Marx and Engels, Correspondence: 1846-1895 
[1934], p. 475.) 
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sarily agree with each other on all historical questions. After all, 
materialists do not always agree among themselves, nor any more 
do idealists. "What I do suggest is that disagreements in appraising 
certain historical events are not a necessary consequence of the fact 
that one formulates explanations in terms of ideas and the other 
in terms of material things. Every historical statement that is put 
forward by a materialist may be accepted by an idealist, and vice 
versa. The formula of translation would run roughly as follows: 
‘“Wherever the idealist ascribes importance, imminence, or causal 
efficacy to an idea, the materialist is to ascribe importance, im- 
minence, or causal efficacy to the material things that accompany 
the idea, and vice versa.”’ 


(4) Other Philosophical Antinomies 


The analysis thus applied to the supposed conflicts of monism 
versus pluralism, subjective idealism versus realism, and historical 
materialism versus idealism, can be applied with equal force, I 
think, to other traditional conflicts of philosophy. The effect of 
this analysis would be to demonstrate that what appear to be dif- 
ferences of opinion between philosophers may turn out, on reflec- 
tion, to be differences of perspective or terminology. 

The multiplication of philosophical systems, then, far from 
proving the futility of philosophy, should rather be taken as a 
mark of progress. When new types of music, painting, or archi- 
tecture appear which violate the rules embodied in earlier forms of 
art, we do not feel compelled to reject the earlier art. Neither do 
the disagreements of artists demonstrate that art does not progress. 
Philosophy, like art, progresses in so far as it develops new rhythms 
and patterns of analysis and synthesis, new perspectives upon 


reality, new organa fitted to the diversity of human minds and 
interests. 


IV. Tue Rewativity or System. 


The method of analysis which we have called systematic rela- 
tivism is applicable, I believe, not only to systems of philosophy 
but to all rational systems. It offers,.I think, an organon for 
eliminating unreal questions and false alternatives in the jungles 
of politics as well as in the Elysian fields of philosophy. Broadly 
stated, the viewpoint of systematic relativism may be summed up 
in the thesis that every assertion and every concept depends for 
its significance upon a systematic context which is not uniquely 
determined by the assertion or concept itself. Except within a 
given context an assertion is neither true nor false, neither prob- 
able nor improbable, neither a@ priori nor derivative. Except 


¢ 
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within a given context a concept is neither simple nor complex, 
neither one nor many. Except within a single context one asser- 
tion can not be said either to support or to contradict another 
assertion.1® Order, causality, proof, analysis, all have significance 
only within a system. And many systems are possible. 

This viewpoint compels a reformulation of significant categories. 
With some trepidation I offer a few suggestions for this task of 
reformulation. 


(1) The Relativity of Simplicity. 


Any ordered system begins with undefined terms which are used 
to define other terms. For purposes of the system, the undefined 
terms are ultimate simples, and all other concepts in the system 
ean be explained, analyzed, or defined in terms of these simples. 
Different systems, however, may locate simplicity in different parts 
of the universe. Within the system of chemistry the physical 
elements are the base points of analysis, but within the system of 
physies each of the elements is a composite structure of forces. 
For economics a human want is an ultimate datum. For psy- 
chology the want is something to be analyzed and explained. No 
significant term is in itself simple or complex. Simplicity and com- 
plexity are relative to context. 

If this view is sound, the search for First Elements or Atomic 
Facts, whether carried on by metaphysicians** or by antimeta- 
physicians,’® is, like the search for First Elephants, doomed to 
failure, unless the seeker recognizes that things are ‘‘first’’ or 
‘fatomic’’ only within the framework of a given system and that no 
given system monopolizes reality. 

Explanation or analysis involves direction. In any concrete 
situation analysis can proceed along alternative lines.1* You can 

18 Cf. Carnap, Philosophy and Logical Syntax (1935), p. 78. 

14 The classic argument for the existence of simple substances is that of 
Leibniz: ‘‘And there must be simple substances, since there are compounds; 
for a compound is nothing but a collection or aggregatum of simple things’’ 
(Monadology, sec. 2). This argument fails to exclude two logical possibilities 
(a) that there are no compounds per se, but merely entities which are com- 
pounds relative to a given system, and which may be simples relative to an- 
other system; and (b) that compounds are collections or aggregates of other 
compounds and that there are no simples. 

15 Wittgenstein echoes Leibniz: ‘‘2.021. Objects form the substance of 
the world. Therefore they cannot be compound’’ (Tractatus Logico-Phi- 
losophicus, 1922, p. 35). And cf. Russell, Owr Knowledge of the External 
World as a Field for Scientific Method in Philosophy (1915), pp. 51-55. 

16 Cf, Morris R. Cohen, in ‘‘ Qualities, Relations, and Things’’ this JouRNAL 
(1914) pp. 617, 622. ‘‘The world of existence is thus a network of relations 
whose intersections are called terms. These termini may be complex or simple, 
but the simplicity is always relative to the system in which they enter... - 
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divide a piece of pie into six equal portions, or into five equal por- 
tions, or into fat, protein, and carbohydrates, or into carbon, hy- 
drogen, and various other physical elements. Does the pie now, in 
reality, consist of sixths, fifths, chemical compounds, or physical 
elements? I think this question is parallel to the question whether 
law is the creature of the state or the state the creature of law, or 
the question whether the world in reality consists of material 
things, ideas, substance and attributes, things in relations, events, 
or atomic facts. The viewpoint of systematic relativism suggests 
that the process of analysis, whether applied to the cosmos, the 
nature of the state, or apple pie, can begin at different points, 
proceed in different directions, use different instruments, and still 
produce equally exhaustive results, with no crumbs left over. 


(2) The Relativity of Proof. 


The same viewpoint that suggests that the direction of analysis 
and the location of simplicity and complexity are functions of a 
contextual system, also suggests that the direction of proof, gen- 
eralization and particularization and the location of probability 
and the a prior: are functions of such a system. 

In the field of deductive proof, systematic relativism asserts 
only what I think we should all maintain, namely, that proposi- 
tions or theorems are proved with reference to assumptions or 
postulates, and that no proof is conclusive if you reject the assump- 
tions, which you can always do, logically, though as a moral human 
being you may find certain assumptions indispensable. 

The viewpoint of relativism is equally applicable, I believe, to 
so-called inductive proof. 

To the absolute pluralist induction is a mystery.” If the falling 
of apple A is intrinsically and ineluctably a particular, distinct 
from the falling of apple B, then no sum of these particulars can 
establish a general proposition about the falling of apples or about 
gravity in general. 

But induction is not a mystery if one accepts the relativistic 
view that what is particular is also general—in another context. 
From this standpoint, the physicist does not have to traverse the 
infinite distance from the particular to the universal, because he 
does not start with the particular in the first place. He views only 
those aspects of the universe which are common to apples and other 
Even the mathematical point is not absolutely simple. . . . In line geometry a 
point is a complex formed by the intersection of two lines, and there’is no 
reason for supposing that point geometry is more fundamental than line 
geometry.’’ 

17 Cf. Russell, op. cit., pp. 221-223. 
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material things, namely, such universals as mass, velocity, accelera- 
tion, weight, shape, color. The process of induction is not an 
addition of particulars but a subtraction of universals. It is a 
process of eliminating irrelevant elements. The hypothesis that 
color or shape or weight influences velocity may be experimentally 
disproved, thus permitting a progressive abstraction in what the 
physicist observes. From the standpoint of systematic relativism, 
then, induction is the process of abstracting from experience the 
elements relevant to a given system and of eliminating elements 
which are not relevant. The so-called assumption of the uni- 
formity of nature is nothing more than a recognition of the fact 
that particularizations which may be very important to us as 
human beings may be quite irrelevant to the cosmic process. The 
assumption that the future will be like the past is only a recognition 
of the fact that the systemic distinction that each of us makes at 
each instant between two segments of time, however important it 
may be to us at the moment, is irrelevant to certain cosmic processes 
which govern us and which, if we are scientifically inclined, we 
can observe. Systematic relativism is, in this sense, a safeguard 
against the naive assumption that I am the center of the world and 
that Now is the critical moment of history. 

This viewpoint with respect to the relativity of proof throws 
light, I think, on the problem of probability. No fact has, in itself, 
an assignable probability. It either exists or does not exist. And 
what is true of one fact is true, a thousand times, of a thousand 
facts. The empirical frequency of a certain occurrence is a fact 
and not a probability. To be specific, there is no probability that 
I as an individual will live another ten years. Different insurance 
companies may assign different degrees of probability to this possi- 
ble event, depending upon whether they classify me with respect 
to age, health, weight, occupation, and heredity, or disregard one 
or more of these factors, or weigh the factors differently. A degree 
of probability can be assigned only within a system that selects cer- 
tain. elements as relevant, disregards others, and deals with the 
characteristics of classes defined by these relevant elements. There 
is no absolute system with which these selective systems can be com- 
pared, and if there were an absolute system there would be no 
probability. The system which any insurance company adopts may 
fail. The probability that any insurance company will fail is itself 
a risk that a reinsurer may take, and this risk will be variously 
calculated by different reinsurers. The human acceptance of a 
system of selective elements can not be uniquely determined by any 
criterion of truth, but must inevitably involve an element of conven- 
tion or purpose. 
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The problem of the a priori is subject, I think, to the same type 
of analysis. Since the notion of the relative a priori has been de- 
veloped with some care in Professor Cohen’s Reason and Nature ** 
and in Professor Lewis’s Mind and the World Order,?® I shall not 
offer more than a summary note of explanation. That is a priori 
to a system which can not be proved or disproved within the limits 
of the system but is assumed in the development of the system. 
This assumption may be embodied in a postulate or in a definition. 
I know, a priori, that color involves space if I have defined color in 
such a way that a phenomenon not involving space would not be 
called a color. If I define color in some other way, the proposition 
that color does involve space may be provable, capable of disproof, 
or indeterminate in truth value. I know of no material proposi- 
tion which is a priori for all rational systems, and I am inclined to 
believe that such a proposition does not exist. Of the purely 
logical or analytic a priori I do not speak. 


(3) The Relativity of Classification 


Applied to the notion of class, the viewpoint of systematic rela- 
tivism suggests that classification is relative to context, that no 
entity contains within itself a unique principle of classification. 
Any entities may be grouped together in a class. If certain classes 
seem more ‘‘natural’’ than others this is largely the result of 
language and habits of thought that change with changing cultures 
and vary in various contexts. Failure to recognize the relativity 
of classification to purpose or system is a fruitful source of empty 
argument. Thus people argue for or against the proposition that 
international law is a kind of law, or that the social sciences are 
sciences, or that man is an animal, as if these were propositions with 
a fixed meaning, true or false, and are continually surprised because 
such arguments never convince their adversaries. Recognition that 
such assertions are merely ordering principles for systematic think- 
ing, in the nature of definitions, shifts argument to the level of 
testing the comparative usefulness for agreed ends of alternative 
methods of systematizing experience. 


(4) The Relativity of Causation. 


Applied to the notion of cause, the method of systematic rela- 
tivism points to the plurality of systems in which lines of causation 


18 Cf. M. R. Cohen, Reason and Nature (1931), pp. 143-146. 

19 Cf, C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order (1929), p. 231: ... ‘that 
is a priori which we can maintain in the face of all experience, come what 
will.’? Again Lewis writes: (ibid., p. 303): ‘‘That all swans must be birds, 
does not legislate out of existence any possible creature.’’ 
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can be traced. If the question is asked, in the system of physics, 
‘‘What causes the periodic rearrangement of these pages?’’ an 
answer in terms of my desire to get to the next page is quite 
irrelevant. 

The notion of the relativity of causation throws light, I think, 
upon a central problem of jurisprudence. ‘When we seek to impose 
a liability upon the person who has caused an injury, a science that 
utterly ignores ethics can never fasten responsibility upon any one 
individual. An event in society typically involves antecedent 
events by many persons, including persons no longer alive at the 
time of the event. If, as a matter of fact, we fasten the thread of 
causation to one person it is because here is a point in the myriad 
strings of historical connectedness where social pressure accom- 
plishes some approved social purpose.”° 

The relativity of causation implies the relativity of the acci- 
dental. The pure accident does not exist. A hurricane may be an 
accident in a social system but not in a system of meteorology. 

If causation is relative to system, the whole problem of chance 
and determinism must be reformulated. Any event is determinate 
within a system that postulates the sufficient conditions of the event, 
and indeterminate in any other system. The fact that an act of a 
human being is determined in the system of physical motion does 
not mean that the act is determined in another kind of system. No 
event is in itself determinate or indeterminate. 


(5) The Relatiity of Individuality. 


I think that a good deal of confusion in political life as well as 
in philosophy has been caused by an absolutistic view of individ- 
uality. In the system of psychology, or at least in some systems of 
psychology, I am an individual. From the viewpoint of the biology 
of unicellular organisms, I suppose I am a codperative society of 
several million members, the membership of which is constantly 
changing. From the sociologist’s viewpoint, I suppose I am only a 
part of a community or society, perhaps a part of many concentric 
or overlapping societies. 

Is it significant to ask whether I am really an individual or a 
great many individuals or only a part of some bigger individual? 

20 There is illumination in the comment of Judge Andrews in the case of 
Palsgraf vs. L. I. R. R. (248 N. Y. 339): ‘Each cause brings about future 
events. Without each the future would not be the same. Each is proximate 
in the sense it is essential. But that is not what we mean by the word. Nor 
on the other hand do we mean sole cause. There is no such thing. ... We 
cannot trace the effect of an act to the end, if end there is. Again, however, 


we may trace it part of the way.... This is not logic. It is practical 
politics. ’’ 
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The thesis here advanced would require us to maintain that this 
question is invalid," that individuality is relative to system, that 
any group may be an individual from some viewpoint, that any 
individual may be a group from some viewpoint. 

This, of course, is merely an example of what might be called 
the relativity of number to the unit of operation. In its everyday 
forms this relativity is accepted by common sense. A quart is two 
pints and is at the same time a fourth of a gallon. The same 
liquid thus partakes of plurality, unity, and partiality, with refer- 
ence to different standards. So, when the monistic lamb in Pro- 
fessor Strong’s philosophic fable, refusing to recognize a real 
distinction between the nutritious and the poisonous, told its mother 
that, after all, the universe is one, the lamb’s mother, being a 
thorough-going systematic relativist, replied, ‘‘One what?’’ ?? 

What we call a principle of individuation is, in effect, a formula 
for designating units of operation within a rational system. If 
alternative systems are valid, alternative principles of individua- 
tion are likewise valid. 

This viewpoint dissolves a good many philosophic problems that 
seem otherwise insoluble. The metaphysical problem of the per- 
sonality of groups which runs through political philosophy and 
jurisprudence vanishes once we recognize that the term ‘‘person”’ 
may be defined to cover various units in the segmentation of human 
activity. There remains the question of what definitions are use- 
ful for certain purposes, but this is no longer a problem of meta- 
physies.”® 

This notion of the relativity of the individual person or thing 
suggests the thought that what is substance in one context may be 
quality or relation in another context. The distinction between 
essence and attribute, between substance and quality, between 
entity and relation, is, like the distinction between the individual 
and the society that includes the individual or the environment 
that surrounds the individual,‘ relative to the contextual system in 
which the distinction is drawn. 


21 Cf. F. 8. Cohen, ‘‘ What is a Question?’’ Monist, Vol. 39 (1929), p. 350. 

220. A. Strong, The Wisdom of the Beasts (1921), p. 60 (‘‘ The Lamb and 
its Mother’’). The answer of the lamb, as reported by Professor Strong, was: 
‘‘T am not quite sure; but if I have correctly understood my illustrious teach- 
ers, it is one Lamb.’’ 

23 Cf. John Dewey, ‘‘Corporate Personality’’ in Philosophy and Civiliza- 
tion (1931); F. S. Cohen, Ethical Systems and Legal Ideals (1933), pp. 9-16. 

24‘*The ‘problem of free will’ is a product of two absolutistic fallacies: 
the notion that there is an absolute line of distinction between the individual 
and the environment, and the notion that there is a one-way causal relation- 
ship between the two. I have elsewhere suggested that there is an alter- 
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V. CoNncLusION. 


The method of systematic relativism, applied in the jungles of 
politics, frequently demonstrates that what appear to be bitter 
differences of opinion on practical matters are actually differences 
of terminology or perspective. Rational argument in this situation 
becomes possible only when, through some emotional shift, one 
party comes to accept the postulates and definitions of his adversary 
and to talk in the same system, or when a third party (i.e., a ‘‘poli- 
tician’’ or ‘‘statesman’’) is found who can talk to each of the dis- 
putants in his own system and thus offer each a practical solution 
which is what he wanted all along and was convinced his adversary 
did not want, but which, as a matter of fact, his adversary does not 
object to if only it is phrased in the proper way. 

It is the chief purpose of this paper to suggest that a similar 
process of resolution may be applied to philosophical controversies. 
The pragmatic or operational meaning of systematic relativism may 
be summed up in these proposals for dealing with philosophical 
controversy : 

1. Never assume that a philosophical doctrine is a true-or-false 
proposition. Its significance may lie in its function in organizing 
inquiry. 

2. Beware of assuming that any particular perspective is pre- 
eminent or that any philosophy is unavoidable or that any truth 
can be expressed in only one language. 

3. Never assume that two philosophers who use the same symbol 
mean the same thing, or that those who make apparently contradic- 
tory assertions really disagree. They may be talking different 
languages. 

4, In order to determine whether two philosophical doctrines are 
compatible, incompatible, or identical, look for a formula of trans- 
lation by which propositions within one philosophical system may be 
correlated with equivalent propositions in the other. 

Feurx 8. CoHEN. 
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native view: ... the human soul is neither the master nor the slave of its 
environment. The human soul is its environment, seen from within.’’ F. 8. 
Cohen, ‘‘The Socialization of Mortality’? in Hook and Kallen, American 
Philosophy Today and Tomorrow (1935), p. 98. 
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The Empirical Argument for God in Late British Thought. PETER 
ANTHONY Bertocct. With a foreword by Frederick Robert Ten- 
nant. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1938. xv-+ 311 
pages. $3.50. 


This is a well-executed study of an interesting phase of British 
philosophical speculations during the last two generations. A chap- 
ter apiece is devoted to James Martineau, Pringle-Pattison, James 
Ward, W. R. Sorley, and Professor Tennant, and a closing chapter 
on the problem of evil discusses the ideas of Professor Brightman 
to some extent. The author, it ought to be said, does not stand far 
enough off from his two favored personal friends or teachers, 
namely, Professors Tennant and Brightman. Though he criticizes 
both of them on points, he is quite evidently hoping to be able to 
conclude favorably on the type of theism to which these two men 
have devoted much argument. He gives evidence, however, of abil- 
ity to maintain the philosophical defence of theism in a day when 
such defence is not currently popular among most philosophers. 

Instead of considering a number of separate points, I should 
like to devote this review to examining one word in the title. This 
word is empirical. It seems to me to be a word to which Dr. Ber- 
tocei and Professors Tennant and Brightman are not properly 
entitled. At least they are not entitled to it in connection with 
their arguments for God. Professor Tennant seems himself to rec- 
ognize this; for in his foreword he says that the arguments for God 
with which Dr. Bertocci is concerned profess ‘‘to be empirical in 
method—at least up to a certain stage.’’ But an argument which 
is empirical up to a certain stage and then reaches a conclusion by 
other than empirical methods is not properly an empirical argu- 
ment. There is not a single argument for God in the material 
treated by Dr. Bertocci which seems to me to have the slightest right 
to be designated as empirical. I say this, while being quite ready 
to grant, of course, that Dr. Bertocci and all his philosophers from 
Martineau to Professor Brightman are thoroughly empirical on many 
other points than their theistic pleas. 

Now, of course, in saying this I have a conception in mind of 
what empiricism means, and I am employing my conception as a 
criticism of Dr. Bertocci’s conception. I do not mean merely to 
quarrel about usage of a word which each of us may define-as he 
sees fit. I mean rather to attack what Dr. Bertocci calls ‘‘em- 
piricism’’ as an illicit and improper type of philosophical method, 
no matter on what subject-matter it is employed or by what dis- 
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tinguished philosophers it is used. I hope I have made clear that 
in launching this attack I am not unappreciative of Dr. Bertocci’s 
careful analyses and trenchant critical points. It is only because 
Dr. Bertocci’s book is a good one that it seems to me worth while to 
utilize its publication as an occasion for raising a fundamental ques- 
tion of method. 


In commenting on James Martineau Dr. Bertocci says (pp. 40- 
41): 


In the foregoing the attempt has been made to delineate the strands of em- 
piricism in the philosophical theology of Martineau. One may disagree with 
the findings of Martineau, but one cannot deny that at every point his analysis 
starts with experience and proceeds, with not enough philosophical patienco 
perhaps, to its explanation. Martineau’s importance lies not in new philo- 
sophical insights but in his insistence that philosophy take account of every 
aspect of experience. 


And a similar conception of what empirical method means runs 
through the entire book. Dr. Bertocci effectively riddles the theo- 
logical pretences of Pringle-Pattison and Ward, and he speaks of 
‘a halting use of empirical method in late British thought’’ (p. 
256). But he seems to suppose that a man is empirical if he does 
not make assumptions in contradiction of the facts, and if, further, 
he makes no greater assumptions beyond the facts than—well, than 
to affirm a God who is of the nature requisite to support the ‘‘lib- 
eral’’ theology of certain favored Protestant groups. Dr. Bertocci 
would not put it this way, I know. But when one begins to assume 
even ‘‘the minimum”’ requisite to make experience intelligible, one 
is assuming what will make experience intelligible to some one who 
wants more than experience itself furnishes. And that, I submit, 
is not empiricism properly at all. For example, Dr. Bertocci, com- 
menting on Professor Tennant’s method, says (p. 195) : 


The task of synoptic philosophy is to render experience coherent through 
further analysis and synthesis than is open to the various sciences. The prob- 
lem is: What is the procedure which will allow us to take the least for granted? 


And in summing up his whole book he adds (p. 256) : 


The dominant thought of this study has been that the known facts of man’s 
experience in this physical universe must be explained, our premise being that 
the task of philosophy in any age is to give the most coherent account of the 
available data supplied by the whole of man’s observation. 


The must in this last passage is suspect at once to a thorough em- 
piricist. Must enters in only if postulates or axioms are implicit 
from which deductions consistently follow. And are empiricists 
entitled to have postulates or axioms for deductive inference? Hy- 
potheses may well be deductively developed as part of experimental 
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procedure from part to part of experience. But can an empiricist 
properly have postulates from which experience-as-a-whole would 
be a deductive inference? 

More than three centuries ago when Thomas Hobbes indulged in 
a long-winded controversy with Bishop Bramhall, he got into a dis- 
cussion of what had to be assumed in order to account for the ‘‘per- 
fection of the world.’’ He wrote (English Works, vol. V, p. 225) 
that he 


thought that the order, beauty, and perfection of the world required that which 
was in the world, and not that which the Bishop had need of for his argument. 


So any empirical theory requires philosophers to accept that which 
is in the world, and not that which some one has need of for his 
argument or his faith or his hopes. 

Briefly put, my contention is that empiricism is a method in 
which experience is taken as that by reference to which all our ideas 
are to be explained (as well as proved false or true). It is, nega- 
tively expressed, a method which takes experience itself as needing 
no explanation. If one wants to use empiricism in some other sense, 
well and good: that is a matter of terminology. But then empiri- 
cism in that other sense becomes at once, in the eyes of many who 
would like to use the term ‘‘empiricism’’ to describe their position, 
an illicit and improper type of philosophical procedure. I suppose 
that Dr. Bertocci and the men whose arguments for God he reviews 
are empiricists as over against mystics who regard the ‘‘common- 
sense world’’ as illusory, over against solipsists (if there be such), 
over against those (again if there be such) who do not care whether 
their beliefs accord with facts or not. But is it enough to ‘‘save 
the appearances,’’ to employ the good old Platonic phrase? If so, 
Descartes and Hegel, Kant and Leibniz, rationalists and transcen- 
dentalists generally are empiricists as much as any. Dr. Bertocci 
would probably say that these men ‘‘assume’’ more than is requi- 
site to explain experience. I should reply that they may assume 
more than is requisite to explain experience compatibly with Dr. 
Bertocci’s unexpressed commitments, but not more than is requisite 
to explain experience compatibly with theirs. They may offend 
more frequently against what I mean by experience than Dr. Ber- 
tocci and Professor Tennant; but the offense is of the same nature 
in both cases, whether occurring sparingly or abundantly. 

I should here like to add a comment which, if not made as part 
of a review of Dr. Bertocci’s book expressly, is yet pertinent. to the 
whole literature of which Dr. Bertocci’s book is no mean part. The 
conviction of many philosophers and thinkers generally that they 
must go beyond experience to something else on which experience 
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depends is due, I think, to a misunderstanding of what a thorough 
commitment to empiricism means. The case is similar to that which 
has divided certain recent literary critics into ‘‘humanists’’ and 
‘‘naturalists.’’ Humanists like the late Irving Babbitt, untrained 
in philosophy of science, accepted uncritically an inadequate theory 
of nature. Then as they could not find a place in nature-so-con- 
ceived for man and his powers of rational choice and his moral 
responsibility, they hurried on to some assertion of the need for 
recognizing the supernatural. The trouble here is, not that the 
humanists had too lofty a view of the dignity of man, but that they 
had too limited and dogmatic a view of nature. So the ‘‘empiri- 
cists’? who make philosophy an exercise in explaining experience 
do so because they are under the influence of those who view ex- 
perience narrowly and inadequately. Dr. Bertocci points out that 
Martineau did just this: Martineau thought of experience in terms 
of ‘‘the narrow, sense-bound Empiricism of his day’’ (p. 41). Dr. 
Bertocci holds that Professor Tennant has a broader or deeper 
conception of experience and himself favors such a conception. 
But to appeal to something beyond experience to ‘‘explain experi- 
ence’’ is one of two things: it is either an indulgence in fancies 
that the facts do not warrant, or an escape from an unrealistic view 
of experience that makes it plausible to appeal to something further 
in order to warrant the inclusion in our philosophy of some of the 


other things which experience compels us to believe. 
S. P. ts 


Adam Smith as Student and Professor. Wiuu1am Rosert Scort. 
Glasgow: Jackson, Son & Company. xxxvi-+ 445 pages. 1/10. 


This handsome volume, a Glasgow University publication, based 
on new and extensive investigation, is a very valuable contribution 
to the biography of Adam Smith. It throws light upon his in- 
tellectual development and gives some hints as to the philosophical 
background of his studies, for instance as to the connection between 
the Edinburgh Lectures (probably held in the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Society) and his later works. Parts II-IV contain mostly 
unpublished documents, manuscripts, and letters, some of real in- 
terest as to the meaning of the Theory of Moral Sentiments and 
Adam Smith’s personal relations to David Hume, the Duke of 
Buccleuch, and others. In a paper, ‘‘Greek influence on Adam 
Smith,’’ to be published before long, the author will deal with the 
origins of Adam Smith’s ethical theories and use manuscript and 
other sources ‘‘which he was fortunate enough to stumble upon.”’ 


WALTER ECKSTEIN. 
New York Cry. 
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Introduction a la philosophie. IL. DE RarYMAEKER. Louvain: Edi- 
tions de 1’Institut Supérieur de Philosophie. 1938. ix -+ 271 
pp. 25 fr. 


A general introduction to philosophy must stop short of phi- 
losophy itself: it can do no more than lead the beginner to the 
portals of wisdom, in the hope that he will then seek his own place 
within. Professor de Raeymaeker has therefore conceived his book 
along the lines of a Baedeker, designed to provide the novice with 
practical information concerning the domain of philosophy. 

The book is in three sections of approximately equal length. 
The first outlines the scope of philosophic inquiry and indicates 
some of its most characteristic problems. The second part gives a 
remarkably condensed apercu of the history of philosophy, with six 
pages devoted to St. Thomas as against one and a half on Plato, 
two on Aristotle, and three and a half on Kant. The third section 
constitutes the guide-book proper, and offers advice to the débutant 
concerning the choice of a school or tradition, some practical in- 
formation concerning the philosophic vocation and the conditions 
of its realization, and a comprehensive survey of universities, books, 
and philosophical periodicals. 

In so far as choice of a ‘‘school of thought’’ is concerned, the 
beginner is not offered many alternatives. Some permanence and 
stability is conceded to the Kantian tradition, but by and large 
there is only one school which can safely be chosen—the philosophia 
perennis associated with the tradition of St. Thomas. A careful 
statement is given of the relation of Thomism to the Church: it is 
‘‘official’’ in the sense that it must be taught, not in the sense that . 
it must be accepted as the truth. i. 

One need not, be a neo-scholastic to appreciate the excellence of 
the plan of this book, and the clarity, order, and accuracy of its 
execution. It leaves one with the impression that philosophy really 
exists. 


Aas, 


Ernest A. Moopy. 





GREENWICH, CONN. 


Philosophie als Weg von den Grenzen der Wissenschaft an die 
Grenzen der Religion. Auoys Wenz. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 
1939. viii+186 pp. 6 M. 


This book is oriented toward the perennial metaphysical prob- i 
lems which concern man, his plage in the universe, and his destiny. ‘ 
It is rarely that one finds these questions dealt with in so satis- 4 
factory a way within such brief compass. This is not to say that , 
the reviewer finds himself in agreement with the author. It is to ti 


say that the author brings to his task respect for concrete experi- 4 
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ence and real concern with ultimate metaphysical and religious 
problems. The work is well written and bears the stamp of a 
conscientious and enlightened author. 

The book attempts to synthesize the philosophical implications 
of modern physical science, of modern biology, and of modern 
philosophical anthropology, and to show the path which leads 
through these realms to religious faith. One need not agree with 
the author’s panpsychism, his biological vitalism, nor his psycho- 
logical views—one need not even accept any of his quite interesting 
metaphysical ‘‘axioms’’—in order to appreciate this honestly 
written work. — 


M. M. 


“‘Truth’’ as Conceived by Those Who Are Not Professional Philoso- 
phers. ARNE Ness. (Skrifter utgitt av Det Norske Videns- 
kaps-Akademi i Oslo, II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse. 1938. No. 4.) 
Oslo: Jacob Dybwad. 1938. 178 pp. 12 kr. 


This is an interesting book, not without amusing features. Dr. 
Ness grew tired of the unsupported references by professional phi- 
losophers to the ‘‘plain man’s’’ conception of truth, and decided 
to investigate what that much-suffering creature has to say on the 
matter. Accordingly, he subjected three hundred people differing 
in age, sex, and educational experience to written and oral ques- 
tionnaires as to what they understand by ‘‘truth,’’ taking care 
that none of his ‘‘test-persons’’ was a professional philosopher; 
and in the present book he reports part of his findings. Most of 
the book is devoted to a careful description of his technique of 
investigation and of the statistical study he has made of his data. 
It also contains many delicious morsels: for example, Dr. Ness 
found that school children at the age of puberty are capable of 
discussing the problem of truth with as much aplomb, though with- 
out the technical language, as philosophers with reputation; that 
the theory of truth as adaequatio rei et intellectus was propounded 
to him, except for the jargon, by a school-girl of sixteen; that his 
women test-persons had a greater tendency than men to believe in 
‘‘absolute truth’’; and that the criticisms by his test-persons of 
statements by their fellows, when these statements were torn com- 
pletely out of their context, were not unlike those made by pro- 
fessional philosophers upon the writings of their colleagues. Dr. 
Ness is conscious of the highly tentative character of his results, but 
he thinks that his evidence clearly points to the following conclu- 
sions: There is no ‘‘the common-sense view of truth,’’ there is not 
even such a thing as the most frequent common-sense view except 
when a specific (but largely arbitrary) classification of types of 
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view is introduced. There is as much variation in the views held 
by non-philosophers as there is among the professionals; indeed, 
except for the terminology, all the different standpoints to be found 
in the professional literature can be found among the non-pro- 
fessionals. Consequently, Dr. Ness believes that professional phi- 
losophers have no factual foundation for their characterization of 
certain conceptions of truth as ‘‘the plain man’s view’’; and he 
thinks that ‘‘ philosophical doctrines are made more clever by mak- 
ing non-philosophers (sometimes called ‘naive realists’) stupid.’’ 
Moreover, the views held by non-philosophers do not seem to be a 
function of age, and opinions on philosophical subjects held during 
maturity seem to be ‘‘retained pubertic formulations remodelled 
and deepened’’ under the influence of tradition. There is no 
evidence that the number of types of views decreases with increased 
education, although there is a presumption in favor of a general 
preference for ‘‘relativistic’’ theories with advancing age and edu- 
cation. 

In addition to finding an answer to a specific question, Dr. Ness 
has a more general objective: he wishes to institute a method for 
handling problems usually discussed by philosophers which is 
different from theirs. Dr. Ness’s proposal is that those interested 
in discovering what ‘‘truth’’ means, what the conditions of mean- 
ingfulness are, what the factors are which determine the acceptance 
of theories, what ‘‘weight of evidence,’’ ‘‘probable,’’ and related 
expressions signify, should go about their job as does the experi- 
mental biologist ; they should not ‘‘solve’’ such problems by making 
vague pronouncements not based upon or controllable by publicly 
determined facts, but should instead devote themselves to the his- 
tory and logic of science as well as the psychology and sociology of 
research, and so discover the function of these terms in their con- 
crete settings. Since most philosophers will not be prepared to 
undertake the sort of ‘‘dirty work’’ to which Dr. Ness invites them, 
he will no doubt remain an outcast from the philosophic community 
and will have to find what solace he can in being a ‘‘mere’’ scientist. 
Nevertheless, he does not subscribe to the dictum that philosophical 
propositions are ‘‘meaningless’’; on the contrary, he regards that 
dictum as sweeping and vague as those pronounced by the phi- 
losophers presumably falling under its scope, and it is one of his 
aims to institute a more realistic study of meaning than is fash- 
ionable. Moreover, his proposal, as he himself insists, can not 
justly be accused as an ‘‘attack’’ on speculation; his desire is to 
make clear what is unsupported or inadequately supported specula- 
tion in matters philosophical and what is not. Dr. Ness really 
wishes to know, and is not content with any surrogates for that 
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rare possession; and his intent is to introduce into the discussion 
of the problems of philosophy the methods in terms of which alone 
knowledge can be attained. 

E. N. 


Fiihrer zur Kunst. Hetnricu Lirzeter. Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Herder & Co. 1938. xiii+ 224 pp. ($2.75. Available at the 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 


The author has undertaken to explain to the intelligent but 
esthetically untutored layman how to look at a work of art, and 
the undertaking has, in the reviewer’s opinion, been eminently 
successful. The book deals with architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing and analyzes each of these arts in terms of their distinctive 
character, their modes of artistic expression, their stylistic varia- 
tions, ete. The 307 pictures (three in color) which are included 
have been selected and analyzed with great skill to demonstrate 
the many categories and distinctions crucial to intelligent critical 
re-creation and appraisal. The book is a most valuable empirical 
source book for teachers and students in esthetics and would com- 
mand a wide sale were it available in English. 

T. M. G. 


Are We Movie-Made? Raymonp Money. New York: Macy- 
Masius. 1938. viii+64 pp. $1.00. 


The motion-picture industry apparently believes that Dr. Mor- 
timer J. Adler’s Art and Prudence was inadequate as a means of 
correcting the popular impression created by H. J. Forman’s 
Our Movie-Made Children in 1933. ‘‘Because that comprehensive 
philosophical book is by its nature somewhat inaccessible to the 
public,’’ says Dr. Moley, ‘‘I am undertaking in this brochure, at 
the suggestion of representatives of the motion-picture industry, to 
present briefly that part of it which surveys the so-called scientific 
studies.’’ In summarizing Dr. Adler’s attacks, the just and the 
unjust, Dr. Moley conceals to some extent the bias which is so evi- 
dent in the larger work; and adds little of his own, save a few 
journalistic flourishes. 

H. A. L. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Malebranche. Nel Terzo Centenario della Nascita. Milan: 
‘‘Vita e Pensiero.’’ (Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica. Sup- 
plemento speciale al Volume XXX, Settembre, 1938.) 1938. xiv 








OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


+ 380 pp. 
place in the history of philosophy, edited by the philosophical 
faculty of the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart of Milan. 
Of particular interest to American readers would be Rotta’s paper 
on Platonism in Malebranche and Lantrua’s on Malebranche and 
Italian thought from Vico to Rosmini. The bibliography is espe- 
cially useful. G. B.) 

Vasubandhu: Wei Shih er Shih Lun. The Treatise in Twenty 
Stanzas on Representation-Only. Translated from the Chinese 
Version of Hsiian Tsang, Tripitaka Master of the T’ang Dynasty 
by Clarence H. Hamilton. (American Oriental Series, Vol. 13.) 
New Haven: American Oriental Society. 1938. 82 pp. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. XLVIII, 1. Philosophy 
in France, 1937-1938: D. Parodi. Quality and Quantity in Valu- 
ation: Ray Lepley. The Problem of a Fundamental Science: 
Ernst Harms. Discussion—The Copula in Aristotle and After- 
wards: E. O. Sisson. Notes on Plato’s Aesthetic: F. H. Anderson. 
On ‘‘This is White’’: 0. K. Bouwsma. 

Minn. Vol. XLVIII, No. 189. A Suggested Non-Naturalistic 
Analysis of Good: A. C. Ewing. The Decline and Fall of the 
State in Republic, VIII: A. E. Taylor. Ethical Relativity? (An 
Enquiry into the Psychology of Ethics): K. Duncker. Mathe- 
matical Systems: R. L. Goodstein. Discussions—On ‘‘The Null 
Class of Premises’’: William Barrett. Plato and the Social Con- 
tract: H. D. Lewis. 

PuitosopHy. Vol. XIV, No. 53. Samuel Alexander: J. H. 
Muirhead. The Philosophical Study of Politics: W. G. S. Adams. 
Science and Morality: A. E. Taylor. Justice and Equality: D. M. 
Emmet. Images in Art: A. P. Ushenko. The Status of Physical 
Concepts: J. C. Begg. 

THe Review or Pouttics. Vol. 1, No 1. Integral Humanism 
and the Crisis of Modern Times: J. Maritain. The Deification of 
the State: C. J. Friedrich. The Rise and Fall of Proletarian 
Utopias: G. A. Briefs. Parties and the Common Good: Mortimer 
Adler. Bureaucracy and Consultation: 7. M. Marz. 


We print below a list of selected articles from the following 
publications : 

Tue AmerIcAN ScHouar. Vol. 7, No. 4. Higher Criticism 
Survives Archeology: W. C. Graham. More—‘‘Puritan @ Re- 
bours’’: Folke Leander. . 

Tue Hissert JouRNAL. Vol. XXXVII, No. 1. The Church 
Struggle in Germany: A Confessional Pastor. The New Protes- 
tantism and the Ethics of Crisis: J. M. L. Thomas. Henry Sidg- 
wick: C. D. Broad. Was Original Buddhism Atheistic?: C. A. F. 
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Rhys Davids. Survey of Recent Philosophical Literature: G. 
Dawes Hicks. (No. 2.) The Historicity of Jesus. A Reply to 
Alfred Loisy: Paul-Louis Couchoud. The Reality of the Past, the 
Unreality of the Future: Charles Hartshorne. Three Realms of 
Knowledge: L. J. More. Freedom. Can Commonsense be 
Trusted? A. D. Ritchie. 

THe Personauist. Autumn, 1938. The Use of Words: WM. 
W. Hess. The Process of Knowing: L. J. Hopkins. The Method 
of Personalism: LZ. W. Beck. Friedrich Nietzsche: Instrumental- 
ist: Elmer Hartzel. The Dilemma of a Scientific Age: Walter 
Havighurst. ‘‘Nothing But’’ Philosophy: LZ. M. Pape. (Winter, 
1939.) The Humor of Plato: J. W. Buckham. Bergson and Free 
Will: Theodore Marache, Jr. The Life and Personality of Una- 
muno: M. J. Benardete. Totalitarian Religion: R. T. Flewelling. 

THE FurRMAN BULLETIN. Vol. XX, No. 12. Idealism and the 
Sentiment of Rationality: G. W. Cunningham. 

PHILOSOPHY OF ScrENcE. Vol. 5, No. 4. Science is Sciencing: 
L. A. White. Arranging the Sciences. II. Another Experiment: 
W. M. Malisoff. Preface to a Theory of Nature: Arthur Lapan. 
A Re-examination of Some Arguments for Realism: Mortimer 
Taube. Science and the Philosophy of Science: A. C. Benjamin. 
The Nature of Mathematics: Harold Jeffreys. The Future of 
Theoretical Physics: R. B. Lindsay. (Vol. 6, No.1.) The Theory 
of Emergence: Reuben Ablowitez. Emergence without Mystery: 
W. M. Malisoff. The Structure of Wholes: Andras Angyal. The 
Philosophy of ‘‘As If’’ in Physical Science: W. Peddie. Logic 
and Probability in Physics: C. G. Darwin. Probability, Many- 
Valued Logics, and Physics: Henry Margenau. Patterns of Cul- 
ture in History: Sidney Ratner. 

Screntira. Vol. LXIV, N. CCCXVIII-XIX—10-11. Zeit- 
bewusstsein und Zeitschema. I. Teil: K. Sapper. Moderne idee 
sulle forze nucleari: A. Carrelli. Michael Scot: A Scottish Pio- 
neer of Science: J. Read. Milieu, fonctionnement et morpho- 
génése: R. Combes. (N. CCCXX—12.) Zeitbewusstsein und 
Zeitschema. II. Teil: K. Sapper. La evoluzione nella determina- 
zione dei fenomeni vitali secondari: G. Tarozzi. (Vol. LXV, N. 
CCCXXI—1.) Una nuova ipotesi cosmogonica: G. Armellim. 
L’état actuel de 1’ethnologie raciale: G. Montandon. 

JOURNAL OF SociaL PurLosopHy. Vol. 4, No. 1. Cardozo’s 
Doctrine of Sociological Jurisprudence: M. J. Aronson. Prop- 
erty: The Crucial Issue: G. R. Noyes. Economics in Transition: 
Eli Ginzberg. The Philosophy of Climate: Ellsworth Huntington. 
(No. 2.) The Idea of Progress: J. E. Boodin. Utilitarianism and 
the Foundation of English Liberalism: J. S. Schapiro. Gierke and 
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the Corporate Myth: Bernard Freyd. Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
and the Good Life: Learned Hand. The Social Statesmanship of 
Mr. Justice Brandeis: A. T. Mason. Democracy in Action: The 
Brandeis Way: M. J. Aronson. The World as Will: Trigant 
Burrow. 

RivistA INTERNAZIONALE DI FiLosor1a PowiticA E SOocrALE: 
Anno IV, Fase. II-III. Storia critica del Comunismo moderno: 
III, Il socialismo rivoluzionario in Italia: Lorenzo Caboara. La 
fine del Comunismo in Russia (con Postilla bibliografica di Lorenzo 
Caboara) : Francesco Orestano. I problemi della politica razzista: 
I. La difesa contro il meticciato. II. Razzismo italiano: Lorenzo 
Caboara. 

THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SocraL PsycHo.oey. Vol. 33, 
No. 4. Culture, Society, and the Individual: Ralph Linton. The 
Psychoanalytic Study of Religion: R. P. Casey. 

PsycHoLoaicaL Review. Vol. 46, No. 1. William McDougall: 
D. K. Adams. The Problem of Stimulus Equivalence in Behavior 
Theory: C. L. Hull. Philosophy, Psychology and Postulational 
Technique: L. O. Kattsoff. 

Bou.ieTiIno Finosorico. Anno IV, Num. 3. La questione del 
momento in cui |’anima razionale é infusa nel corpo: A. Lanza. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol. XVI, No. 3. Some Reflections on ‘‘Sociology of Knowledge’’: 
A. C. Fox. Samuel Alexander: An Appreciation: A. Boyce Gib- 
son. 

REVIEW OF PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. Vol. 7, No. 1. The 
Necessity for Metaphysics: B. Keightley. 

THE MoperRN ScHooLtMAN. Vol. XVI, No. 1. The Psychology 
of Mysticism: Joseph Maréchal. Schiller’s Attack on Formal 
Logic: J. J. Toohey. (No. 2.) Causality and Quantum Physics: 
H. F. Birkenhauer. Realism in Science: J. A. McWilliams. 

REVUE N&0SCOLASTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Tome 41, No. 60. 
La composition constitutive de 1’étre fini: F. Van Steenberghen. 
L’auteur et le traducteur du Liber de Causia: H. Bédoret. 

REVUE DES ScIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES. Tome 
XXVII, No. 4. Recherche socratique, recherche cartésienne et 
pensée chrétienne: D. Dubarle. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The first number of a new quarterly, the Revue Internationale 
de Philosophie, appeared in October, 1938, edited in Belgium by 
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Jean Lameere, Chargé de cours a l’Université libre de Bruczelles, 
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with a consulting board of internationally-known scholars, includ- 
ing Mortimer J. Adler, Bréhier, Croce, Dessoir, de Ruggiero, Gil- 
son, Hicks, Laird, and C. I. Lewis. ‘‘Rigorously independent 
toward every particular doctrine, the Revue Internationale de 
Philosophie takes as its essential task to promote the exchange of 
ideas and to inform the philosophers of every country about the 
different movements of thought by publishing studies written by 
the representatives of these movements or by their best qualified 
historians.’’ Each number will be devoted to some particular 
movement, philosopher, or problem, and will include a complete 
bibliography, furnishing a critical view of the present state of 
scholarship in that field. Articles will appear in the five major 
languages. 

The first number is devoted to Malebranche, and includes ar- 
ticles in French by Jean Laporte, Charles Blondel, Paul Schrecker, 
and Emile Bréhier, and in English by T. E. Jessop and R. W. 
Church, with a bibliography by Henri Gouhier. The second num- 
ber will be on Husserl, the third on ‘‘anglo-saxon realism,’’ with 
studies by R. B. Perry, Montague, and Sellars. The fourth will 
treat the ‘‘philosophy of values,’’ with the participation of A. C. 
Ewing, Eugéne Dupréel, D. H. Parker, C. M. Perry, and W. M. 
Urban. 

The subscription rate for the United States is 25 belgas yearly. 
Address 19, avenue du Manoir, Bruxelles (Uccle), Belgique. 





The program of the New York University Philosophical Society 
for February and March, under the general title ‘‘Problems of 
Contemporary Thought’’ will be as follows: February 8, Student 
Symposium on ‘‘Current Philosophies of Education’’; February 
15, ‘‘Aristotle’’ by Sir W. D. Ross; March 8, Symposium on 
‘‘Moundation Problems of Physical Science’? by C. W. Van der 
Merwe and William Gruen; March 27, Symposium on ‘‘The Hu- 
man and the Valuable’’ by Rudolf Kagey, Marie Swabey, and Al- 
bert Hofstadter. 





Kurt Riezler, former chairman of the Board of Regents of the 
University of Frankfurt, Germany, has joined the faculty of the 
‘‘University in Exile’’ at the New School for Social Research, 
New York City, as professor of philosophy in the Graduate Fac- 
ulty of Political and Social Science. He will lecture on the Phi- 
losophy of History and will conduct a seminar on Law in Nature 
and History. 





